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classical learning.7 There is undoubtedly a good deal of truth in this picture, but it
should not be accepted uncritically.
Our first task is to clarify the meaning of "'humanism.' In this respect I believe
that Paul Oskar Kristeller. professor of philosophy at Columbia University, has
injected a note of clarity in a field that has become cluttered with a conglomeration of
philosophical, intellectual, and educational preconceptions. In the first place, Kristeller
defines humanism primarily as a cultural and educational movement devoted to
promoting the study of Latin and Greek classics, not as a philosophical system or
distinctive school of thought. He states that "by humanism we mean merely the
general tendency of the age to attach the greatest importance to classical studies, and
to consider classical antiquity as the common standard and model by which to guide
all cultural activities."8 The name itself was not coined until the nineteenth century
when Humanismus was used by a German educator, F. J, Nietharnmer, to refer to the
educational point of view that favored the study of Greek and Latin classics in
opposition to the demands for more practical and scientific studies in the secondary
school curriculum of his day.9 This coinage is a direct descendant from the term
humanist which had its origin in the Renaissance itself. Kristeller's analysis is lucid and
persuasive:
Humanista in Latin, and its vernacular equivalents in Italian, French,
English, and other languages, were terms commonly used in the sixteenth
century for the professor or teacher or student of the humanities, and this usage
remained alive and was well understood until the eighteenth century. The word,
to judge from its earliest appearance known so far, seems to have originated in
the student slang of the Italian universities, where the professor of the humani-
ties came to be called umanista, after the analogy of his colleagues in the older
disciplines, to whom the terms legista, jurista, canonista, and artista had been
applied for several centuries. The term humanista, coined at the height of the
Renaissance period, was in turn derived from an older term; that is, from the
"humanities" or studia humanitatis. This term was apparently used in the
general sense of a liberal or literary education by such ancient Roman authors as
Cicero and Gellius, and this use was resumed by the Italian scholars of the late
fourteenth century. By the first half of the fifteenth century, the studia
humanitatis came to stand for a clearly defined cycle of scholarly disciplines,
namely grammar, rhetoric, history, poetry, and moral philosophy, and the study
of each of these subjects was understood to include the reading and interpreta-
tion of its standard ancient writers in Latin and, to a lesser extent, in Greek. This
meaning of the studia humanitatis remained in general use through the sixteenth
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